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so far distrusted his own powers as to shrink from giving us anything 
at all. Should fate reserve for him another decade of sensational his- 
tory, we trust that he will rise to the importance of the subject, and 
treat it in a manner worthy its dignity and interest for future students. 



10. — The Nineteenth Century. A Monthly Review. Edited by Jambs 
Knowles. London : Henry S. King & Co. 1877. 

The appearance of a new and prominent monthly review in the arena 
of periodical literature is an event of no common importance. We have 
in the establishment of the Nineteenth Century, in face of numerous rivals, 
fresh proof of the growing demand for the best organs of miscellaneous 
and weighty thought. Within a few years more new reviews and maga- 
zines have been started in Great Britain than were published during the 
previous half-century. For a long time the English public contented 
itself with the Edinburgh, Quarterly, and Westminster Reviews, and 
with Blackwood's, Fraser's, and two or three other magazines. But 
although the difference between the manner and the matter of these 
periodicals was quite remarkable, readers have come to demand still 
greater variety, and in the case of reviews have generally wearied of a 
three months' interval. The publication of monthly reviews was ac- 
cordingly adopted in England, and with notable success. In one or 
two instances these periodicals have even hastened their appearance by 
adopting the fortnightly issue, and have gone far to supersede the mag- 
azine. This frequency of appearance and more timely consideration of 
topics has by no means diminished, but perhaps rather increased, the 
general excellence of articles. How to account for this may be difficult. 
Is it not that knowledge of late has rapidly increased, is more swiftly 
methodized by thinkers, and that the quickness of mental movement 
has ceased to detract from its weight 1 Moreover, the roll of scholars 
and writers of the highest order has been largely extended, and there 
can be no doubt that able contributors are now more easily obtained 
in Great Britain than when Jeffrey drummed up writers for the Edin- 
burgh, and Sir Walter Scott did the same necessary service for its 
rival, the Quarterly. 

In the Nineteenth Century we now have a representative of the fresh- 
est and most vigorous English thought, and not only do its pages em- 
body the best intellect of the country, but, like our own, they offer a 
common battle-ground to the thinkers of all parties and all sects. 

Seldom if ever has the initial number of any publication met with 
such surpassing success, and called forth such unmixed praise. This 
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speedy prosperity may be traced not only to the support of such men 
as Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Gladstone, but to the editorial talent and ca- 
pacity of Mr. Knowles, late editor of the Contemporary Review, who 
carries over with him the flower of his old staff. There is no marked 
diiference in the table of contents furnished by the Contemporary a 
short time ago and that which now appears on the cover of the new 
Eeview. Certainly the authors are our old friends, and the vein of 
topics is the same. Indeed, were it not for the name and the color 
of the cover, an old number of the Contemporary and one of its new 
rival might easily pass one for the other. 

The first number of the Nineteenth Century, ushered in by a 
sonnet from the poet-laureate, made its appearance last March, and has 
since been followed by three numbers, which maintain the splendid 
promise of the first. That splendid indeed it was may be gathered from 
the array of names which vouch for its contents. There are, besides Mr. 
Tennyson, the Rt. Hon. Win. E. Gladstone, M. P. ; Mr. W. R. S. Ral- 
ston ; Sir John .Lubbock, M. P. ; the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol ; 
the Hon. M. E. Grant Duff, M. P. ; the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown ; Professor 
Croom Robertson ; Cardinal Manning ; and, last but not least, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold. A novel feature, borrowed from the ancients, under 
the title of "A Modern Symposium," will add to the interest and utility 
of the Review, admitting, as it does, the discussion of some important 
topic by a variety of able writers, their opinions appearing in juxta- 
position. 

We are happy to tender from this side of the Atlantic our best 
wishes for the prosperity of the Nineteenth Century, which fairly 
promises to outlive the limits imposed by its name. 



11. — Studien und Kritiken. Von Bruno Meter. Stuttgart : W. Spemann. 

1877. 
Studies and Criticisms. By Bruno Meyer. 8vo. pp. 460. 

This handsome volume is made up from the contributions of an art- 
critic to leading German journals during the last twenty years, and it 
consists of nearly fifty essays upon leading topics of contemporary art. 
It is full of information upon artists and their movements, and it 
abounds in instruction especially as to the great art-expositions of Ger- 
many and France. The author is not afraid of any aspect of his sub- 
ject, however festive or solemn ; and he is apparently as much at home 
in treating of the new monument to Luther at Worms, as of the new 
curtain at the Berlin Opera House. There are two of these essays that 



